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REBELLION oF 1715. 

In looking over some papers which belonged to 
Frances Countess of Seaforth, I have found one 
or two which seem to me worth publication. 
They are not of great historical interest, but of 
some value, | think, because they tell the story of 
and by the defeated parties, to whom history is 
seldom generous, and not always just. 

Frances Countess of Seaforth was daughter of 
William Marquis of Powis. Her husband and 
father both joined King James in Ireland, and 
were both outlawed. The Earl, her husband, died 
in France in 1701. I suspect that the lady had 
some foreknowledve of the Rebellion; for I find 
her in London in the early part of 1715. She 
had, however, returned to Brahan, the family seat 
in Scotland, in or before September of that year. 
Her son had great seignorial influence in the north 
of Scotland, equally in the eastern counties, and 
some of the western islands. 


rHE 


Seaforth was left behind to protect the country 
from the Earl of Sutherland and the Whig clans. 
This he did successfully, and then, as Rac tells us, 
Joined Mar with eight hundred horse and three 
thousand foot. 

Ihave referred to most of the accounts of the 
rebellion, but find merely a vague reference to 
Seaforth’s campaign; the most minute is Rae’ 
Rae expresses fears lest he should not have done 
justice to any one who “had occasion to act 
against the late rebellion.” This was a little over- 
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When the Earl of 


Mar resolved to march southward, the Earl of 
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scrupulous. Whether he did equal justice to the 
rebels is somewhat doubtful. Thus he tells us 
that Seaforth and his followers “ miserably har- 
rassed the country belonging to Sir Robert 
Monro,” * * * “ stripping the women of their very 
body cloaths, ’till they left them the most miserable 
commonality of Britain;” that they took a great 
many cattle from and robbed some of the tenants of 
Sir William Gordon of Invergorden, which seems 
to me probable enough. He then adds a story 
about a friend, who having told the Lady Tenenich 
that Seaforth was come to protect her, “ she cried 
out the Lord of Hosts be my Protector !” wpon which 
Seaforth, who overheard her, “turn'd about, and 
immediately sent a party who robb’d her of all her 
cattle and movealles without doors.” 

The paper enclosed appears to me very like the 
copy of a dispatch sent to the Earl of Mar. As 
usual I believe on such occasions, though written 
in the Earl’s name, it was probably drawn up by 
another; for the writer drops into the third per- 
son in the penultimate paragraph. The MS. is 
in some places so damaged as to be beyond my 
conjectures, and I cannot of course answer for 
the exact spelling of names, familiar perhaps in 
the North, but not known to me. Fowles I be- 
lieve to have been Colonel Monro of Fowles. 

“After I returned -Fowles from his attempt on the 
town of Inverness which he designed to possess, under 
pretence of relieving the house of Culloden, that was 
given out to be besieged by the Laird of Mac Intosh, 
Fowles applied to the Earl of Sutherland (who had 
but then arrived from London) as lieutenant of the most 
of the northern shires; who with all the forces he could 
raise of his own tenants vassals and dependants, in con- 
junction with my Lord Reay, the Gunns of the Glen, 
most of the Rosses and several others, joined Fowles 
younger at Alnes, who with all the forces the Monroes 
could make encamped there, where when all met they 
gave up themselves to make a body of three or four 
thousand men, and for the speedier execution of their 
design, which (as they confidently boasted) was to batter 
down the house of Brahan, ss themselves of the 
flown of Inverness, overrun entirely my lands, and all 
other opposers. They not only got six pieces of cannon 
(with ammunition conform) from a man of war in the road 
of Cromarty, but also had a concert with six hundred of 
the Grants, Kilravoch’s men, 100 from Brodie, 
100 from Culloden, and some of the Stratherick Frasers 
to come by sea to the said camp, for which intent there 
vessels sent them from the Firth of Cro- 


pe Set 


200 of 


were several 
marty. 

“In the meantime, I, being joined by Donald 
McDonald and having a considerable body of resolute 
men, upon Saturday the &th of October, marched from 
through the hills into Strathspey }; and in 
my way, my scouts espied some horse and foot of the 
enemy; to whom they gave chase, and in the retreat 
hot one of the foot (who thereafter died of his wounds) 
through the knee, from whom intelligence was had of 
the enemy’s camp, and of young Fowles being one of 
them that were chased 

“ That night I encamped at the Clairs (a little village 
pertaining to Fowles); the next morning (being Sunday 
the 9%) | marched eastward through the mountains with 
design (if possible) to attack the enemy that day, but 


Sir 


Dingwel 
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when I came to the Boaths (a place pertaining to Munro 
of Novarr), four miles distant from the Enemy’s camp, it 
was found impracticable to reach them that day 
Therefore I encamped there and had reports from persons 
secured by my outer guards that the Enemys deserted 
their camp, marched towards the hills and intended to 
attack me. Wherefore I doubled my guards and ordered 
all the army to rest on their arms overnight. 

“* Next morning (the 10th), I marched by break of day, 
and sent out several scouts as well to view the place 
where the enemy encamped at Alnes, as to spy those 
mountains to which they were said to resort, that, ac- 
cording as I should be informed, I might attack them in 
either of the I laces, 

“ But or fere?] I reached three miles off, I was cer- 
tainly informed that the dav before, about 12 of the 


the forenoon, the enemy (on ha 





camp with all pre 
uck with terror that the most of 


ls, cast away their arms, and 


of my approach) left their 





ind ‘ 
them threw 





left t rcannon; which was that night conveyed to the 
man of war from whence they came; and the confusion 
was so great, that the Earl of Sutherland, the Lords 


Strat! iver al 1 Reavy, with several » 
crossed the Bonah (which is the entrv into Sutherland) 
with 40 men only, leaving the rest of their army to make 
their passage the best they could, in order to return to 
th respective homes without any 


determined resolu- 
tion. Fowles vounger, with such as did not desert him of 


ther persons of note 








his own followers (be left behind) or fere?] day re- 
turned (by t hills) to his castle of Fowles (all the 
time), carr ned and fortified by his father 

“In th treat there is ¢ passage that ought not to 
be omitted » wit), the Lord Reay (who left his sump- 
ture cloth, and son e of his furniture and baggage): his 
beating one of his servants who « tak , 
his Lordship’s hulster capes that had fall 
how durst he expose the so much to the 





lowir enemy as to 





such a trifle, and 











capes would be easily h 1, but not lives 

“T finding the enemy thus flown away had ed to 
Sutherland, where they could not be easily reached, by 
reason of their carrying all the boats to and se iring 
them on the other side, marched to the Pairs, where 
they encamped at Alnes, where I staved all night; and 
finding it a central place betwixt the Rosses and Mun- 


roes, | continued there next day, and sent to Fowles, the 
other | nen of the Munroes and all the Rosses to 
| otection, and secure for their pez bl 
behaviour, otherways to expect to be treated as enemies. 

“While I waited the message sent to Fowles and 
others, the ost of the in Murray (formerly named) 
boated at Nairn, or thereabouts, on Tuesday the 4th, and 
came to Sandiwich in Ross at & hour that night, in- 
tending to join the Earl of land; but before they 
landed but 40 of their men, they had intelligence that 


peaceanvte 





Sutherland 





the Earl of Sutherland’s camp was dissipate, and that I 
possessed their ground; whereup they immediately 


returned to their boats, and steered for the port from 


’ i no other memory of their ex- 
pedition but the slau r of some few sheep they found 
in a tage at th ] 

“Upon Wed the 12'® T despat I my Lord Duf 
fu 00 


with 1 by 8 o'clock in the morning, to pro- 
claim the King at t Mercat Cross of 


laine; and to 
summon, in his Majesty’s name, the magistrates and 
commonaity t I their arn md secur for their 
peaceable behaviour: and some hours thereafter, I went 
myself with some horse to [ Kincraigs?] house, a loval 


gentleman of my own name, hard by, which Sir W 
Gordon of Dalpholly’s lady, with his brethren and friends, 
kept a garrison in his house of Inverbrachlie. 
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“ The lady (who, at my first approach to Alnes, w 
forsaken by her husband’s brethren and most of his 


friends,) sent a gentleman for my protection, who met me 


on my way to Kincraig, with whom I sent a gentleman 
to assure her that as my master the King required 
nothing at present of his subjects but due obedience and 
loyalty, so I was very willing to give protection (in his 
Majesty’s name) to all that would come into those mea- 
sures, and would give up their arms and ammunition, and 
secure for their peaceful behaviour, on which conditions 
the same was offered to her. 

“Upon receipt of this message the lady made patent 
doors; entreated I should cause enter the house to 
receive what arms she acknowledged to have, and con- 
sented a search should be made for such arms and ammu- 
nition if thought to be there; which accordingly being 
done, there was some [ to the camp. 

“As I was at Kincraig several of the name of Ross, 
Macleod of Catboll, Macleod of Guineys, the Tutor of 
Pilton and others, attended me in obedience to the mes 
sage sent to them, and required to twelve o'clock in the 
forenoon, Friday the 14, to perform all that was re- 
quired of them; which upon their paroles of honor not 
only to do that, but also to endeavour to bring in all the 
other Rosses to the same measures, was granted them. 

“My Lord Duffus arrived at Taine at 12 of the clock 
in the forenoon, and proclaiined his Majesty (assisted by 
the magistrates) at the Mercat Cross thereof with ring- 
ing of bells and all other solemnities that the place 
could afford; and thereafter drunk several loyal healths 
which the most of the magistrates and council did very 
cheerfully, and promised to live peaceably ; but ther 
but very few arms found in town, they being taken awa 
formerly by the Earl of Sutherland. 

“The next day being Thursday the 13 his Lordshi; 

returned to the camp by two in the afternoon, havit 
a small number of his party to search for those th ood 
out, and secure the boats of several ferries from being 
used by the enemies. 
“The same afternoon severalls of those gentlemen that 
[ ] before brought a few arms and [ ] 
who was taken prisoner by the outer guards upon Mon- 
day the 10 as he was endeavouring to get privately t 
his house, being one of the principal gentlemen of that 
name, is still in custody.” 

















How far this narrative can be reconciled with 
Rae’s version of the story, I leave those better in- 
formed to decide. ve a! 





SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS ! DESTROYED RECORDS, ETC. 

“Sr Henry Mervin to app. Capt. Gibbon to 146 
carry Mons* Rubin,” &c. 

The subjoined extract from a docquet book of 
Admiralty Letters between the years 1629 and 
1632, relates no doubt to the departure of the 
great Flemish painter from England, although 
Mr. Sainsbury's book is silent upon that head, 
excepting only the minute of the Council Register 
granting his pass, Jan. 31, 1629-30. 

Unfortunately this docquet book has no dates: 
the figures in the margin (146) I presume to in- 
dicate the pagination of an original letter book. 
My (Query is directed to ascertain the following 
point: — Where are the ancient letter books of 
the Admiralty preserved? And at what date do 
the earliest documents connected with that de- 
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partment commence ? I have been given to un- 


derstand that in the present day they draught off 


their accumulations of papers to the dockyards to 
be burnt. Can this be correct? This much I 
know, that some short time since several very 
valuable papers, I believe (as far as memory 
serves me) connected with Nelson, were offered 
to the Museum authorities for sale; who, con- 
ceiving that they might have been illegally appro- 
priated, communicated with the heads of the 
Admiralty upon the subject, who disclaimed all 
title to the property, it having been condemned 
as rubbish. 

It is not generally known that the Rolls, some 
little time since, burned a great quantity of old Re- 
cords : touching this, I should like some additional 
information. I believe my informant told me that 
they were medical accounts relating to prisoners 
in the Tower of London. Would it not have 
been preferable to have sent them to the auction- 
rooms, and so given the public an opportunity of 
preserving what the Vandalism of the nineteenth 
century takes upon itself to condemn as worthless ? 

While alluding to Rubens, I might as well make 
a note that Harleian MS. (No. 218.) gives the 
obituary of Philip (zt. 38.), the brother of Sir 
Peter Paul Rubens; and that of Albert, the son 
of the latter, in 1657. ABRACADADRA. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN EARLY MANUSCRIPT. 


Arithmetical Notation. — The following is tran- 
scribed from a MS. of the end of the fourteenth, 
or beginning of the fifteenth century : — 

“10. 9. 8. 7. 6. 5 4. 3. 2. 1. Computa ordine retro- 
grado et sic prima figura primo loco posita valet se; se- 
cundo loco posita valet decies se; tertio loco centies se; 
quarto loco posita milesies se; quinto loco decies mi- 
lesies ; sexto 
millesies; octavo loco decies mille millesies; nono loco 
centies mille milesies; decimo loco mille mille milesies. 
Numerorum vero alius digitus, alius articulus, alius com- 
potus. Digitus est omnis numerus infra decem, et debet 
Scribi per predictas figuras simplices. Articulus est 
omnis numerus qui potest dividi in decem paries equales 
et communiter scribitur per ciphram ut hic: 10. 20. 
40. Compotus constat ex articulo et digito, ut hic: 1. 
Et semper digitus est in parte dextra. ui scire voluerit 
pluries tabulam ruminet.” 


oco centies milesies; septimo loco mille 





The forms of the numerals have, of course, not 
been copied. Is the distinction between digitus, 
compotus, and articulus, well known ? 


Verses on the Death of Edward 1V.—In the 
volume which contains the above table, the fol- 
lowing hexameters are written in one of the blank 
leaves at the end, in a hand probably of the first 
half of the sixteenth century. I follow the punc- 
tuation exactly : — 

“Carmina qui letus: tecum cane Tristia mestus 

Heu pater heu pastor heu rex heu bellicus armis 
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Heu doctus Salamon Jonathas Arturus in hostes 
Heu vere legis custos heu gloria plebis 
Edwardus quartus Anglie rex et decus orbis 
Tollitur a nobis rosa mandi sol que triumphi 
Absolon in vultu Salamon Christi quasi culiu 
lrempli fundator astri nomen et recreator 

Ast orbis natis qui sit jam queso beatis 

Gallus obedit ei vultu Scotes que subegit 
Protoctor. Christi fidei victus nece tristi 

Celsa petens astri jam liquit culmina castri 

Sol latit obscuris grauibus dolet Anglia curis 
Castra thoris plena psallentum sunt per amena 
Olim iam flentum vix verba referre valentum 
Luce migrat celis nona rex noster Aprilis 
Edwardi Christi matris precibus que Georgii 

M semel et C quater octo decies 
Cristi sed regni vi 
Natus que mense ne 
Anglia plange pare 
Rex cuius ex iure moritur cur. Gallia conf 
Regem nunc reges plangant geniti genitor 
Princeps dux qu itri x 
Spiritus exorent regis petat alta polorum 
Omnes Angligine quia rex et tutor eorum. 





tribus annis 


nus tercius annus 





5 Si neustria nutrix 





nes nmitrix reg Lue pre les 


Just below these lines, and in the same hand, 
are the following, the object of which is clear 
enough : — 


“ Hastyns hie domini Willielmi corpus humatur. 
Funde preces anima quod celi luce fruatur. 
Centum namque dies venie tociens tibi dantur 
A te quando pater et ave pro se recetantur.’ 


On a preceding leaf, in different hands of the 
sixteenth century, are the following : — 
“ Anno milleno C quater . X. quoque seno 

Festo sex fratrum . dat Northamptonie bellum 


Campo sanctarum viridi delapray monacharum 
Quid plagis . quid . aqua . sunt plurima corpora strata 
ot 





Ex quibus hii. bue . Be. proceres iungas Tal. et Egr 
Et lucy miles . deus hiis . omnibus requiem des. Amen.” 
Over the abbreviations, bue, Be : Tal, Egre, 
are written respectively by way of explanation or 
completion: dux bukkyngham, vicecomes be vmond, 
bot, mond, 


Again : — 


“ When qwene Anne was crownyd 
Syr John dygby was beryd 
A m 4 iij and thrytty 
Was the date of our lord I say trewly.” 
Again, some mnemonic verses for the order of 
succession of the kings of England : — 


“ Wil. con. Willms. hen. Stephanus. henque ’ 
Ri. Jon. Henri. Edwardus tres. Ri. que secundus 
Postea regnavit. Quartus. quintus simul Henri. 
Hen sextus regnat. felice te mpore viuat 
Edwardus quartus, quintus ternus que Ricardus 
Septimus. Henricus. octauus nunc numerandus.” 


A 


“ Sanguineo ore Gallus contra Anglos 
Siccine tam creb[ ris frustra conuentibus Anglos 





gain :— 





Querimus et dubii pacis abimus iter 
Credimus astute tritas dissol 
Quam retro ex nostris nullus amauit auus 


uere gentes 


Sic michi persuas} francus consenciet Anglis 
Cum dabit agniculis vbera seua lupa 
Cum fonte ex yno cerua lupus que bibent 
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Tota ergo proosus* (?) spe pacis obimus inanes ( ?) 
Multus et interiit nune sine fruge labor 
Tet \igiles curas sanctum mentitis amorem 
Perdere disiunctis regibus Angle potes 
Ss cet ingratus nec quid gracia cures 
Exul ope nostra victor. ad arma redis 
Et nune exitis seua ad discrimina regnis 
Ingenium ¢ xXpectas proferat arma socer, 
* Egidius Anglicus contra Gallos. 

Siceine tam crebra per te mendacia fiunt 

Galle tibi quare credere nemo potest 

Credimus ut sanctam tendis dissoluere pacem.” 

These three lines might be a prophetic address 
to the Emperor Napol on IIT. 

I shall be glad if any of your numerous corre- 
spondents would help me to the identification, 
and, I may add, the translation of the first and 


la of thes 


AN AUSTRIAN ARMY! ALLITERATIVE ADDRESS TO 
AURORA BOREALIS. 

Can you inform me who wrote the alphabetical 
alliterative poem commencing : — 

‘An Austrian Army Awfully Arraved, 
Lolily By Battery Besieged Belgrade” ? 

I am anxious to learn, as it was a subject of 
much discussion during a late passage over from 
Boston to Liverpool, and no one could give a 

; During our voyage in the 
* Europa” steamer, we were fortunate in having 
almost every evening most beautiful Auroral dis- 
plays: and one evening, whilst walking the deck, 
the writer and two fellow-passengers passed away 
an hour or two in attempting to compose a poem 
on the Aurora—following the alphabetical system. 
Composed hastily, and dotted down by the light 
of the binnacle lamp, couplet after couplet, it 
served to give us some amusement; and, if you 
judge it worth inserting, may amuse others. In 
the poem to which I refer above, two lines are 
repetitions, and one letter of the alphabet is alto- 
gether omitted: we managed to introduce all, 
and found our labour vastly increased by the ne- 


satisfactory reply. 


cessity of avoiding words, and combinations of 


words, which occur in that poem. H. C. B. 

Liverpool. 

P.S. The Aurora at the time extended over 
the whole visible heavens, and by beautiful crim- 
son and green pencils of light eclipsed Ursa 
Major almost completely. 

An Artful ind Amusing Atte mpt At Alphabetical 
Alliteration Addressi ig lurora. 

Awake Aurora! And Across All Airs 

By Brilliant Blazon Banish Boreal Bears, 

Crossing Cold Canope’s Celestial Crown, 

Deep Darts Descending Dive Delusive Down. 

Entranced Each Eve “ Europa’s” Every Eye 

Firm Fixed Forever Fastens Faithfully, F 


* Perhaps meant for prorsus. 


ts of verses. H. F. 


Greets Golden Guerdon Gloriously Grand ; 
| How Holy Heaven Holds High His Hollow Hand! 
| Ignoble Ignorance, Inapt Indeed — 

| Jeers Jestingly Just Jupiter's Jereed: 

| Knavish Khamschatkans, Knightly KurdsmenKnow 
| Long Labrador’s Light Lustre Looming Low ; 
Midst Myriad Multitudes Majestic Might 

No Nature Nobler Numbers Neptune's Night. 
Opal Of Oxus Or Old Ophir’s Ores 

Pale Pyrrhic Pyres Prismatic Purple Pours, — 
Quiescent Quivering, Quickly, Quaintly Queer, 
Rich, Rosy, Regal Rays Resplendent Rear ; 
Strange Shooting Streamers Streaking Starry Skies 
Trail Lheir Triumphant Tresses—Trembling Ties, 
Unseen, Unhonoured Ursa, — Underneath 
Veiled, Vanquished—Vainly Vying— Vanisheth: 
Wild Woden, Warning, Watchful—W hispers Wan 
Xanthitic Xeres, Xerxes, Xenophon, 

Yet Yielding Yesternight Yules Yell Yawns 
Zenith’s Zebraic Zizzag, Zodiac Zones. 





Minor Potes. 


Ancient Italian Jests. — Castiglione, in his Cor- 
tigiano (published in 1528), lays down rules as to 
the style of pleasantry which becomes a refined 
and high-bred courtier; and illustrates his pre- 
cepts by a collection of jests and facetious stories, 
One of these, attributed to a Florentine citizen, 

' exactly resembles an Irish bull. The story is as 
follows. When the Florentines were at war with 
Pisa, they were in a financial difficulty, and a citi- 
zen proposed, as a means of obtaining money, that, 
whereas the Florentines had hitherto levied cus- 
tom duties at each of the eleven gates of their 
city, they should make eleven other gates, and 
thus double their receipts. Another story ap- 
pears to be the original of the well-known inci- 
dent of the unfreezing of the horn in Baron 
Munchausen's Travels. A merchant of Lucca had 
travelled to Poland, in order to buy furs; but as 
there was at that time a war with Muscovy, from 
which country the furs were procured, the Luc- 
chese merchant was directed to the confines of the 
two countries. On reaching the Borysthenes, 
which divided Poland and Muscovy, he found 
that the Muscovite traders remained on their own 
side of the river, from distrust, on account of the 
state of hostilities. ‘The Muscovites, desirous of 
being heard across the river, announced the 
prices of their furs in a loud voice ; but the cold 
was so intense that their words were frozen in the 
air before they could reach the opposite side. 
Hereupon the Poles lighted a fire in the middle of 
the river, which was frozen into a solid mass; and 
in the course of an hour, the words which had 
been frozen up, were melted, and fell gently upon 
the further bank, although the Muscovite traders 
had already goneaway. The prices demanded were, 
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however, so high, that the Lucchese merchant re- 
turned without making any purchase. (Sce the 


Cortigiano, vol. i. pp- 182. 184. ed. 1803.) L. 


“ Cutting One's Stick.” — This vulgarism of fast 
life would appear to be a corruption of a phrase 
not uncommon in the high life of the last century. 
Walpole, writing to Lord Strafford, Oct. 16, 1770, 
in reply to his inquiries after his gout, says : — 

“T came to town on Sunday, and can creep about my 
room even without a stick, which is more felicity to me 
than if I had got a white one. Ido not aim yet at such 
preferment as walking up stairs; but having moulted my 
stick, I flatter myself I shall come forth again without 
being lame,” . : 

Joun Timps. 

Drot ‘em, Oddrot em. — The following sugges- 
tion as to the origin of the expressions drat em, 
oddrot ‘em in old English comic writers, if new, 
may interest some of your readers. Probably the 
full expression was originally “ may the gods out- 
root them.” This would easily pass into « ddrot’*em, 
and drat*em would as easily follow. 

The expression is used in Latin comedy; ef. 
Terence, Andria, Act LV. Se. 4. v. 22., and Heau- 
tontim., Act IIT. Se. 3. v. 28.: — 

“ Di te eradicent.” 
CANTAB. 

British Office rs, 1711. — When the expr dition 
against Canada was got up in the reign of Queen 
Anne, thirty serjeants were sent to New York 
with lieutenants’ commissions, and to be employed 
on that service. They were afterwards (Dee. 25, 
1712) put on half-pay in that colony. The fol- 
lowing are the names of twenty of those ofli- 
cers: — 

William Matthews. 

Matthew Low. 

James Dunbar. 

William Moor. 

Edmund Blood.* 

James Hall. 

Philip Buchurst. 

Samuel Babington. 

Thomas Burnit. 


William Wilkinson. 


William Hellen. 
Thomas Garlands. 
Andrew Nic kell. 
Alexr. Blackall. 
John Bennett. 
Richard Kitchiner. 
Timothy Bagley. 
Martin Groundman. 
Walter Harris. 
Abraham Gee. 

E. B, O'CaLiacnuan. 
Albany, N. Y. 


“In the wrong box." —If you have not already 
done so, will you make a note that to George 
Lord Lyttelton we are indebted for the above ex- 
pression? His lordship always declared to his 
friends how much happier he should have been 
had he been brought up to some profession or 





* A gentleman of this name was placed on active ser- 
vice in 1723, as lieutenant of a company then serving in 
New York. He was nephew of Charles de la Fay, Under 
Secretary of State, 1718-1736, whose sister married Col. 
{ Holcroft ?} Blood, and of whom it is stated that she was 


“much fitter to command an army than the colonel,” 
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business, so difficult did he find it to settle bis at- 
tention to anything to which he was not absolutely 
obliged to settle it. He was of rather a melan- 
choly disp sition, and used to tell his friends that 
when he went to Vauxhall he was always suppos- 
ing pleasure to be in the neat box to his, or, at 
least, that he himself was so unhappily situated as 


always to be in the wrone box for it. 


hk. W. Hac KWOOD, 
Singular Derivation of the Epithet “ Whig.” — 
Every reader of modern political history remem- 
bers the initials of the statesmen that went to the 
formation of the catch-word Cabal; and of those 
which gave rise to the singular ce mposition of 
Smectymnus in the days of Milton, as well as Dr. 
Johnson's definition of Whig, as the Anglo-Saxon 
for whey or butter-milk ; also the name of a party 
in Queen Anne’s reign, well described by Swift. 
But 1 have recently heard from a learned friend, 
who at the time would not refer to his authority, 
that he had read that an appropriate application, 
if not exactly derivation, had been supplied by 
the initials of the words of the motto of a party 
about Cromwell's time, viz. “ }}'e hope in God.” 
Can any of your numerous political and philo- 
logical readers inform me whence the origin of 
this derivation is to be found? I shall be glad of 
any information referring to the above subject. 
a a We 


Queries, 
WILLIAM NICOLSON, D.D., ARCHBISHOP OF 
CASHEL, 

Archdeacon Cotton, in his Fasti Ecclesia Hi- 
bernica, vol. i. p. 17, speaking of this prelate, who 
was not only a zealous antiquary and a learned 
historian and philclogist, as is proved by his nu- 
merous valuable writings, but was also “a profi- 
cient in natural history,” informs us that he has 
4 small MS. volume written by him, comprising 
an account of plants growing in Cumberland, and 
especially in the neighbourhood of Carlisle, as ob- 
served by himself in his walks.” Archdeacon 
Cotton likewise remarks : — 

“Some manuscript volumes of his Diary are in posses- 
sion of his family connexions in Ireland, viz. the Maule- 
verers, descendants of the Rev. Bellingham Mauleverer, 
son-in-law of the Bishop. And hisCommonplace book is 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin ..... One of 
them [the volumes of the Diary, as he mentions in the 
Fasti, vol. iii. p. 323], which I have perused, is full of in- 
teresting information, and breathes an uniform spirit of 
Christian uprightness, piety, and content.” 

Might it not be well to put in print, pro bono 
publico, at least a portion of the foregoing, w ritten 
by one who (to say nothing of his other acquire- 
ments) has been termed by Bishop Gibson, in a 
note to his edition of Camden's Britannia (fol. 
1722), “a man eminent for his knowledge in the 
languages of the Northern nations” ? 
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It is somewhat strange that Walter Harris, in 
Ware's History of the Bishops, gives a very scanty 
notice of the prelate’s works ; and that in the /is- 
tory of the Writers of Ireland there is not even 
mention of his name. An enumeration of his 
writings is given in Chalmers’ Biographical Dic- 
tionary; to which Archdeacon Cotton adds a list of 
seven sermons, preached between the years 1685 
and 1716. 

Can you refer me to any quarter for informa- 
tion respet ting the archbishop’s eldest son, the 
Rev. Joseph Nicolson, LL.D. ?* 
cellor of Lincoln; and his only child, Mary Nicol- 
son, was married, 6th February, 1744, to George 
Blacker, Esq. of Hallsmill, in the county of Down, 

Abuna, 


fMinor Queries, 
Wreck of the Dunbar. — The ship Dunbar was 


on the 26th August, 1857, wrecked on the rocks | 


entering Melbourne Harbour; all on board were 
lost, with the exception of one man ; he was very 
accidentally discovered the next day on the cleft 
At first it was supposed to be some 
piece of apparel. A brave youth volunteered to 
be let down some hundred feet by a rope, and 
rescued from this perilous position a dying man, 
in the greatest stage of exhaustion. Query, was 
hea Dane? Ishe living? Was his deliverer an 
Orkney man? Is he still alive? It would be 
satisfactory to learn their names. The inquirer 
will be gratified by these individuals accepting 
(from the investigator) of ten pounds sterling 
each, supposing that they are not in independent 
circumstances. C.F. 


Prisoner's Arraignment. — What is the origin 
of the prisoner, when he is arraigned, holding up 
his right hand as he pleads guilty or not guilty ¥ 

Norsa. 

Geology : Antiquity of Man on the Earth. —In 
the present uncertain state of geological science 
respecting the antiquity of man on the earth, it 
may perhaps be useful to make a note of a book 
which was published above two hundred years 
ago, in which an attempt was made, on Scriptural 
grounds, to prove that men were on the earth 
before the creation of Adam. The title of the 
book is as follows :— 


of rock. 


“ Men before Adam; or, a Discourse upon Romans v. 
12—14., by which are proved that the First Men were 
created before Adam, with a Theological System upon 
that Presupposition. 8vo. Lond., 1656.” 
rhe work is anonymous, but the author was 


* Joseph Nicolson, D.D., was collated to a prebendal 


stall in Lincoln cathedral, 24 May, 1714; and admitted | 
to the Chancellk rship of Lincoln by the Archbishop of | 


Canterbury's (Wake’s) option, 11 Feb. 1724-5. He died 
Sept. 9, 1728, and was buried in the cathedral of Lincoln. 
Two daughters survived him.—Ep, ] 


He was Chan- | 


——.. 


} 

| Isaac la Peyrere, a French Protestant, who was 
thrown into prison on account of his book. The 
original was in Latin, and published in the year 
1655. It caused considerable sensation, “and 
several answers to it were published. D. 


“ Hockley @ th’ Hole.” — Where shall I find an 
old ballad thus entitled elsewhere than in the 
Bibliotheca Pepysiana? I should be obliged to 
any correspondent for a transcript of it. 

W. S. Povxs. 

LEsop's Fables.—T have a couple of mutilated 
editions of Esop, which I should like to have iden- 

tified [—- 

| No.1, A small octavo, with frontispiece :— 
| “ Esop surrounded by his animals, &c.; Reader, 
good or bad, I believe thou art not such an ass as 
to think that all in this book was really done and 
said by Fowles and Beasts,” &c. Signed, “ X. Y, 
Z.” The fables and morals both in prose and 
verse ; very rude cuts, ending at p. 348. 

No. 2. Same size, also without title. After 
“ Life of sop”—Apthonius, the sophist notion 
of fable—and extract from Philostratus, then fol- 
lows: “To his Ingenious Friend the New Trans- 
lator of Esop,” and “To the Juvenile Reader,” 
both in verse. Cuts: the morals both in prose 
and verse. J.0 


Sir Humpfrey Talbot.— Can any one tell who 
Sir Humptrey Talbot, sheriff of Berks in 1480, 
was, and his residence? He is mentioned in 
Berry's List of Sheriffs. SENEX. 


The Book of Sports. — Arthur Wilson, in his 
History of the Life and Reign of King James I. 
(reprinted in Kennett's Complete Hist. of England, 
ii. 709.), says that after the publication of the De- 
claration of Sports by the king, in 1618, the Lord 
Mayor of London, who disapproved of it, arrested 
his majesty’s carriages when they were passing on 
a Sunday through the City. This statement has 
often been repeated, on the sole authority of the 
violent party-writer referred to, or, it may be, 
of the unknown editor of his posthumous work. 

Can evidence of a more credible kind be pro- 
duced for the alleged fact ? And can any law be 
cited, under which the king's carriages could be 

| arrested at any time on the king’s highway ? 

Wilson and his followers farther affirm that, in 

| 1618, the Declaration “came forth, with a come 

mand, enjoining all ministers to read it to their 
parishioners, and to approve of it ; and those that 
| did not were brought into the High Commission, 

imprisoned, and suspended.” There were such 
proceedings when the Declaration was reissued by 
Charles I. in 1633 ; but is there any proof of their 
occurrence in 1618? Fuller and Collier agree in 
representing that, in James's reign, it was pub- 
lished only for the use of Lancashire; and that 
| even there, “no minister was enjoined to read the 
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(Fuller's Church History, 


pears in his parish.” 
under May 29, 1618; 
712., ed. 1714.) 

Surpl ce on Good Friday at the 
In the review of the “ Rev. Dr. Campbeli’s vie it 
to England in 1778,” i in the E din hurgh ot Octo ber, 
1859, page 339., occurs the passage :— 


and Collier's Eccl. Hist., ii. 


Scorus. 


Communion. — 








« Dod torious Reverend Doctor) did not read 
he ( co rubrically, for he kneel it th 
ginning, 1 th h it was a | t Dav, h ind hi 
adjutors wor al ces.’ 


As I have dees seen the surplice worn on 
Good Friday by the officiating minister, I should 
be glad to learn whether this is an innovation 
since 1775, or whether the gown was then used by 
the Irish church only, of which Dr. Campbell was 
ame smber. Iam aware in the Unive rsity in Pas- 
Week only the reader in chapel wears his 
rplice. J. H. L. 


Playford. — Was Playford, who collected the 
Musical Companion, a Norfolk man, or in ny 
way connected with that county? Is anything 
known of his descendants ? F.C. 3B 





The Style of Grace.—When was this style first 
viven to the Are hbishops and to Dukes ? P 


Munro.—W hat is the origin of the name Munro 
r Monro? It appears to be prin ipally borne by 
Scottish families, some of whom, I believe, con- 
sider themselves of English extraction. 
Mark Antony Lower. 
Lewes. 


Lon ax, or Lomas Family. — What is known of 
the origin of the name and family of Lomax, o1 
Lomas ? Marx Antony Lower. 


Lewes. 


William Dunkin, D. D.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents give the dates of the birth and death* 
of William Dunkin, the friend and colleborateur 
of Swift, and author of various poems and epistles 
which were published in 2 vols, 4to. about the 
year 1774? W.J.F. 


Owenson the Player.—I have heard from a gen- 
tleman now in his eighty-ninth year that he well 
remembers Owenson, the father of Lady Morgan, 
acting the part of Captain O’Cutter in Colman’s 
comedy of the Jealous Wife, with infinite humour 
and success, about the year 1789. 
characters used Owenson to sustain besides Major 
O'Flaherty in the West Indian, Sir Lucius O’ 
Trigger in The Rivals, and Teague in The Com- 
mittee? Any information about. Owenson would 
be very acceptable. EBLANA, 


Writers who have been bribed to Silence was a 
subject started in “N. & Q.” nearly two years ago, 


[* Ob, Noy. 24, 1765,—Ep.] 


What other | 


| ballad, 
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but it seems to have hung fire. May I be per- 


mitted to vive it by directing attention to a 
itement mat Timperley’s Cyclop i to the 
ffect that hog Anne Clarke received 10,0001. 


ind an annuity of 600/., for suppressing a work of 
rs of which 10,000 copies had been printed ! 
Plowden, in his History of Ireland, and Curran 
in his Sketches of the Irish Bar, insinuate that 
one of Sir Jonah Barrington’s historical works 
was silenced by the government with a bribe. 
W. J. F. 
John Phipps.— Wanted, information regarding 
John Phipps, author of MS. comedies, The Con- 


_ wts, The Important Discovery, The Sycophant. 
lhes¢ pie were sold as part of the Duke of 
Roxburgh’s library in 1812. Z. A. 


” ynemmangge Christianitatis.” — On the map of 
the dioces« Wi I attache he the Valor 
lice ae cing temp. “ia =; 3 
tern quarter of W arwick chien 


south-wes- 
i ently nearly 
corresponding to the hundred of Barlichway, is 
tinted as a separate ecclesiastical division, and 
bears the above inscription, by which I under- 
stand the De anery of 
your readers suggest the reason of so strange a 
designation ? J. 8. 


Christianity. Can any of 


Major Thomas.— A gallant officer, Major 
Powell Thomas, of the 3rd European 
Regiment, died from the effects of wounds re- 
ceived in battle be fore Agra, 1857. It is said he 
was the son of an old Indian off er, the late 
Major-General Sher Thomas, C. B. 

From which of the many families of Thomas 
were these heroes descended ? G.L.T 


George 


* Deat) of the Fox.” — Can any one inform me 
whether Sir Walter Scott composed a song on 
the “ Death of the Fox,” and whether this song 
was sung in Edinburgh at a Pitt dinner? Can 
the song be found ? G. F. 


Seal of SS. Serge and Baccus.—I should be 
glad to know where I can meet with any en- 
graving or sketch of the seal used by the monas- 
tery of SS. Serge and Baccus in Fran e. I 
have a deed with ‘the seal attached, but it is some- 
what damaged; and I am anxious to know the 
entire lege md, as also some minutie of detail, 
destroyer d in my specimen. 

Winuiam Henry Hart. 
Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham. 


Goethe's Clavigo.—In the (Old) Monthly Mag- 
azine for 1834, vol. xviii., there is a trans lation of 
Goethe's Clavigo by A. T. W ‘we was the trans- 
lator ? ae - ZA. 


which are 


“ The Sack of Baltimore."—Many of your cor- 
respondents have, doubtless, read that beautiful 


“The Sack of Baltimore,” by Thomas 
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Davis. I understand it is founded on fact. In a 
\ History of 


note, p. 626., Div. iii. of Wright's 


Ireland, it is related “ That in the preceding | 


summer (1631) the Turks had landed on the 
coast of Cork, attacked Baltimore, and carried 
away about a hundred of the inhabitants into 
slavery.” 

Now, in reference to this ballad I would feel 
obliged by some kind correspondent’s Notes to 
the following Queries : — 

1. What was the Christian name of the O’ 
Driscol, whose daughter, according to the poet, 
* was chosen for the Dey.” 

2. What amount of truth is in the following 
lines ? — 

“She's safe he’s dead—she stabbed him in the midst 

of his Serai; 
And when to die a death of fire that noble maid they 
bore, 
She only smiled — O'Driscol’s child — she thought of 
Baltimore!” 
Teta, 


Dates of Early Plays. — Can you inform me 
whether there is any rule by which an undated 
early play can be placed? There are some in 
such case, the type of which is as old, the 
printers as ancient, and the general appearance as 
crumbly and tattered as heart can wish, and yet 
the first dated edition is set before them. ie a 


Grossetestes “ Castle of Love.” — Will some of 


your intelligent readers throw a light upon the 
following lines in the Castle of Love, by Grosse- 
teste, reprinted by Mr. Halliwell, 1849, p. 62. : — 
“ For from the rode for oure nede, 

Ry 3ht into helle he jede; 

Fourty times ther he wes, 

Er that he to aryse ches; 

Set he rose up on the thridde day, 

Erli in the marnyng on a Sonday.” 

Can it mean that for the forty days before the 

Ascension Our Lord daily visited and preached to 
the souls in prison ? Georce Orror. 


Colonel Brett.—I am much in want of some 
articulars concerning Colonel Brett, a well- 
ee celebrity at the beginning of the last 
century. He was the friend and contemporary 
of Cibber, Addison, and Steele, and is mentioned 
in the Tatler by the sobriquet of Colonel Ramble. 
It is almost needless to add that he married 
Anne Countess of Macclesfield, after her divorce 
from the Earl. OxonIENsIs. 


Bishop Hurd. — The Ecclesiastical and Uni- 
versity Annual Register for 1809 contains a well- 
written sketch of Bishop Hurd's life, with a short, 
but candid and judicious critique on his works, 

Query. By whom was this written ? 

My suspicions point to the Rev. Dr. Lucas, 
Rector of Ripple, near Worcester, who married 
the bishop’s niece. To him has also been ascribed 
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a spirited pamphlet~in defence of the bishop 
against Dr. Parr’s attack in the Preface to his re- 
publication of Tracts by Warburton and a War- 
burtonian. 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” assist me in 
tracing the authorship of these pieces to Dr. L., 
or any other person ? F. Kirverr. 

Bath. 


Gray's Copy of Strype’s Stowe. — When the 
library of the poet Gray was sold in the year 
1846, among many books which had their margins 
filled with MS. notes in the hand of that eminent 
person, who was as curious and minute in his 
investigations as he was accurate and fastidious in 
his compositions, was a copy of Stuwe's Survey of 
London, ot the fist edition by Strype, which was 
sold for 142. 5s. In what public or private library 
is this now to be found ? J.G.N. 





Hinor Queries with Answers. 
Swans. — What are the names given to distin- 
guish the male and female swan? None of the 
works on natural history that I have consulted 
give this information. J.F. 


[According to Yarrell, the distinguishing names of the 
male and female swan are “ Cob” and “ Pen.’ —“ In the 
language of swanherds,” [persons who have the charge of 
swans] “the male swan is called a Cob, the female a 
Pen.” (British Birds, ed. 1856, p. 228.) With this agrees 
the Penny Cyclopedia, art. Swan :—“ Where, as it some- 
times happens, the cob bird ( male) of oneowner mates with 
a pen bird (female) belonging to another, the brood are di- 
vided between the owners.” Inthe “Ordinances respect- 
ing swans in the River Witham, co. Lincoln,” a.p. 1524, 
the male and female swan, with reference to their “sig- 
nets,” are styled “ sire and dam.”—Archeol. xvi. 156. 

A friend who, both as a rower and an angler, is well 
acquainted with the Thames above bridge, assures us 
that as far up as Abingdon the male and female swan 
are now called vernacularly “ Tom” and “ Jenny,” and are 
also distinguished as “ Cock” and “ Hen.” Col, Hawker 
applies to the male hooper or wild swan the term Gander. 
“ The old ‘ gander’ was only winged.” (Jnstructions, ed. 
1859, p. 269.) “M. Salerne dit . . . . que, quand on veut 
faire venir le cygne & soi, on l’appelle godard.” ~* Suivant 
M. Frisch, on lui donne, en Allemand, le nom de frank,’ 
{ Franck?] “et il s’approche & ce nom.” (Buffon, art 
Cygne, notes.) Both terms, however, Godard and Franck, 
appear in this case to be used as epicenes, i. e., without 
reference to sex. ] 

L’ Abbaye de Quincy.—I have a copy of Le 
Gueuz, a duo. of more than 400 pages, bound in 
the same original vellum with Le Voleur of 549 
pages, published at Rouen in mpcxxxu., across 

. a 8 ° = ° ” 
the title of which is written “ Labbaye de Quincy. 
I wish to ask where was this abbey, and was it 
for monks or nuns? Also were such books re- 
cognised as suitable for the libraries of religious 
houses? I had an idea that the reading of the 
inmates of such houses was very strictly confined 
to religious, or at least eminently useful books, 
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such as works on surgery and horticulture, and 
that the superiors looked shyly even upon poetry. 
N. J. A. 

lWe have no means of deciding whether this was the 
Benedictine Abbey of Quingay, formerly Quincy, situate 
in a valley a mile or two from Poitiers, or the Abbey of 
Quincy in Champagne, which belonged to the order of 
Citeaux, a branch of the Benedictines. Both Abbeys 
were for monks, not nuns. * Quine iv, Quinciacum, en 


Poitou . «+ Ily aune abbaye dhommes, de l’ordre 
de St. Benoit.” (Expilly.) “ Quintiacum . vulgo 
Quingay nuncupatur . .. . Filibertus Abbas . Quin- 
tiacum Monasterium .... Monachis impk vit. ” (Vale- 


sius.) “Quincy, abbaye d‘hommes, de Vordre de Citeaux, 
en Champagne, diocese de Langres.” — Expilly. ] 


“ Bobolink” and “ Cocking an Eye.”—What are 
the meanings of “bobolink” and “cocking an 
eye,” met with in Mrs. Stowe’s Minister's Woo- 
ing ? J. R. KK. 


TBob olin} k, or Boblink (Jcterus agripennis), is a lively 
little bird, 
from its notes. It is highly esteemed by epicures. W. 
Irving says, “The happiest bird of our spring is the 
Bobolink. ‘Ihis is the chosen season of revelry for him. 
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so called in the eastern and northern states | 


He comes amidst the pomp and fragrance of the season; | 


his life seems all sensibility and enjoyment, all song and 
sunshine.” — Wolfert’s Roost. But the epithet is some- 
times used to denote 
eye” must be left a Query.] 


Brass at West Herling.—In the parish church 
of West Herling in the Hundred of Giltcross in 
this county there is a brass inserted in a flat stone 
monumental slab in the aisle with this inscrip- 
tion: — 

“Orate pro animabus Willi. Berdewell, Armigeri, et 
Elizabethe uxoris ejus unius filiarum Edmundi Wych- 
yngham, et pro quibus tenentur, quorum animabus propici- 
etur Deus.” 

Iam unable to decypher the meaning of the 
words in italics, and should be obliged to any 
of your correspondents who will explain their 
meaning. Joun P. Borzav. 

Ketteringham Park, Wymondham. 

[The passive verb teneor appears to be here employed 
in the se i of being bound, or under obligation, as in the 
phrase lege teneri, “to be bound by law.” “ Pray for the 
souls of William Berdewell, &c., and pray for the souls of 
those] for whom they are bound [to pray | , to whose souls 
may God be propitious!” May not this mean, Pray not 
only for the souls of the parties themselves, but for the 
souls of those for whom it was their duty, while living, 
to pray, e. g. parents, benefactors, &c. 


The Princess Borghese.—I require for a little 
work I have in hand some particulars of the 
death of the Princess Borghese (daughter of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury), who died suddenly of fever 
at Rome about, I think, 1846. I have been in- 
formed that a memoir of the Princess was issued 
at the time, but have not been able to meet with 
it. W.S. 

{The Princess Borghese died at Rome in December, 
1840, on which occasion was published a Funeral Oration, 
delivered at the Solemn Obsequies of the Lady Gwenda- 


an idler or loafer.——* Co king an | 
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line Talbot, Princess Borghese, in the church of S. Charles 
in the Corso, Dec. 23, 1840, by C. M. Baggs, D.D., Rome, 
8vo. 1841. Also another pamphlet entitled Sur La Mort 
Prématurcée de Lady Gwendaline Catherine Talbot, Prin- 
cesse Borghese, par Le R. P. Marie-Joseph De Géramb, 
Abbé et Procureur-Général de la Trappe, Paris, 8vo. 
1840. Both pamphlets are in the British Museum. } 





Moly and Colombine. —— In the twenty-sixth 
Sonnet of Spenser, after enumerating the sweets 
and ills of six plants, he continues : — 

“ Sweet is the broome-flowre, but yet sowre enough ; 

And sweet is moly, but his root is ill.” 
In another place the usual word Columbine as 
ap plied to the flower, is spe lt Cullambine. Bine 
is clear as its most appropriate termination ; + but 
what has Cullam to do with the flower? and what 
is the plant, tree or flower, called Moly? W. P. 

[ Columbine comes from Columba, pigeon, because when 
the outer petals of the flower are picked off the remain- 
der presents an extraordinary resemblance to a pigeon, 

The Moly (m@av) “that Hermes once to wise Uly sses 
gave” to preserve him from the charms of Circe is de- 
scribed in the Odyssey (x. 304.) as having a black root, 
and a flower as white as milk. ] 


“ Soul is form and doth the body make.” —In 
what part of Spenser’s Works is the following line 
to be found? I wish to see the context, and can- 
not hit upon the line, ‘Soul is form and doth the 
body make.” W. FP. 

[It is in the Hymn in Honour of Beautie, v. 133.] 
Portrait: K. B. 32. — I have an excellent por- 
trait of a young oflicer of Marines (I think) who 
served at the siege of Gibraltar, 1782. He is 
leaning on a brass gun, upon the carriage of which 
is marked K, B. 32. If you can tell me what this 
means, perhaps I can at once tell who it is. Is it 
Knight * of the Bath, No. 32.? or is it the num- 
ber‘and character of the gun? for instance a 32- 
pounder. H. Banriecp. 

[ Viewed in connexion with the siege of Gibraltar, we 
apprehend that the gun-mark, “ K. B. 32,” must be taken 
to signify a 32-pounder belonging to the King’s Bastion. 
‘From the grand battery, along the sea-line, the town is 
defended by the North, Montague’s, Prince of Orange’s, 
Kine’s, and South bastions. Montague’s, Prince of 
Orange’s, and King’s bastions have been erected lately. 
The latter is a very complete piece of fortification, com- 
manding the bay from New to Old Mole heads, and 
mounting twelve 32-pounders,” &c. Drinkwater’s Hist. 
of the Siege of Gibraltar, ed. 1785, p. 27.) 


Four Kings.—I have in my collection of Green- 
wich Hospital portraits one of Matthew Lord 
Aylmer, sometime governor of that noble insti- 
tution, and on it is “ Matthew Ailmer who en- 
tertained the Four Kings on board the Royal 
Sovereign, 1710.” Who were the four kings | ? 

t. H. 

The newspapers merely give the locale of the hes 
Kings, as their family names would doubtless puzzle the 


* When was this Order instituted ? 
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penny-a-liners of that time. The Post-Man of April 20- 








22, 1710, informs us, that “The four Indian kings, or 
chiefs, of the five nations of Indians lying between New 
England, Ne York, Canada, or New France, who ar- 
rived here some days a | Wednesday last their 
public audien of Her Majesty in great ceremony, 
being conducted thereunto in two of Her Majesty 
coaches by Sir Charles Cotterel, Master of the Ceremonies. 
hey went yesterday to Greenwich, and were entertaine: 
on board one Her Majesty’s yachts.” They sailed from 
Plymouth in the “ Dragon,” on May 7, 1710. 


Prince Rupe rés Arms and Crest.—Can you 
favour me with the arms and crest of Prince Ru- 


pert ? T. II. Briecs 
Arms, quarterly; Ist and 4th sa, a lion rampant or; 

nd and 3rd paly bendy arg. and a — Heylyn’s Help t 

English History, ed. 1773, p. 212. No crest is given 


Replies, 
MALABAR JEWS, 
(2™ §S. iv. 429.; viii. 232.) 

Vols. vi. and ix. of the 7 ks, published by the 
Zealand Society of Sciences, are now before me: 
but the fulness of matter, treated in ‘s Grave- 
zande’s Disquisitions, precludes me from giving 
inything like an extract. I must limit myself 
to the correction of such errors concerning the 
- ilabar Jews as, through misinformation, have 
lin your pages. 


ippeare 


tl umilton says that this Jewish community — 
“Have a synagogue at Couchin, not far from the king’s 
palace, about two miles from tl ity, in which are care- 
fully kept their records, engraven on copper plates in 


Ilebrew characters; and when any of the characters 
l hey are new cut, so that they can show their 
tory from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to the 





This is not the case. The Jews residing in 
Cochim already in the year 1686, had but a very 
confused notion of their own history, and this 
because the plundering Portuguese of 1662 had 
made away with the book named The Book of 
the Upright (not that of Jasher, Joshua x. 13., 
2 Sam. i. 18., but Sepher Haynsar), in which also 
was written from whence “ the last great multi- 
tude of people descended, that came over in the 
4250th year of the Creation,” a.p. 489. The 
copper plates Hamilton refers to are the letters 
patent, in which regal privileges were granted to 
Joseph Rabby by “the Malabar emperor Erawi 
Manwara. In Moens’s (not Moonis’s) time this 
piece of antiquity, of which a facsimile is given in 
the Works of the Zealand Society (vol. vi. facing 
p. 540.), was kept in the synagogue of the White 
Jews, a quarter of an hour's walk from Cochim. 
The patent is neither written in Hebrew, nor in 
Hebrew characters ; these, as well as the lan- 
guage, are a mixture of the old Malabar, the 
Tamul, and the Tulingan tongues. 


Hamilton’s ace —_ -of brass chronicles of the 
Malabar Jews induced Mr. John Collet, of New. 
| to address himself by two 
letters, of June 24th, 1753, and Jan. 12th, 1754, 
to his old Leyden friend and college-fellow Mr, 
Job Baster at Zierikzee, requesting him to have 
inquiries made from Zealand regarding the Jews 
residing at Cochim. ‘To these letters he, in 1754, 
added a third, written in Hebrew, and with an 
[English translation appended, which he wanted to 
be forwarded to the Jews aforesaid. As, how. 
ever, to this letter no reply was given, Mr. A, 
’s Gravezande, some twenty years later, translated 
the English version of the same into Dutch, and 
had it taken to Cochim, with some questions ex- 
tracte “il from a t correspondence. The effects 
of this epistle were remarkable; 's Gravezande 
tells us (/. ¢. vi. p. 

“It is a fact worthy of notice, that as Mr. Moens (the 
then Governor of Malabar), distinctly and in an affecting 
} 


inner read the letter, I mentioned to the most distin- 


uished Jews of Cochim, whom he had assembled for the 


iy in Berkshire 


586.) :— 





pury and had come to the part which regarded the 
promise of their delive Trance and restitution, they all, 
partly from joy and partly from emotion, began to ery so 

tterly, that the reader himself was at great pains to 


seep his countenance. It indeed is hard to say what 











signs of agit é to be read from their features, 
So much so, that when the lecture was over tl wrung 
their hands and looked each other in the face with con- 
asion, couti ly uttering their joy for the letter which 
Collet had hag 

S Gravezande concludes with the prayer, 

“Oh it the sa rael were come out of Zion! 
W God brin pe ee 4 of His people, 
Jacob shall rejoic shall be glad.”—Ps. liii. 6, 

A somewhat simile ar scene was witnessed by Mr. 
Moens on Oc tober the 15th, 1779, subs quently 


to his public lecture of 's Gravezande’s Historical 
Account (Geschiedhundige Narichten) to members 
of the same Cochim community :— 

“ After having sai i that he had presented the Jewish 
Synagogue in that p lace with the imprint of the copper 
plates, Moens thus procee Is:- 

“*], at the sam ° time, inten dled to give them a tran- 
script of your Rev.’s Account, but wanted first to try 
whether they should not desire this out of their own 
vccord. For that reason I read it at my house to the 
most notable of them, and explained it as clearly as pos- 
sible — and I had the satisfaction to see that they, as it 
were, gaped the words out of my mouth; that some of 
them surrounded me and nearly crushed me, in order to 
look into the work itself, and that sundry others, with 
faint murmur, now rubbing and then lifting up their 
hands, were engaged in a very — conversation: 
and I must confess that I was greatly moved by a 
When they had thus he coh ovenpthines and I, i 
my way, had still addressed a few cordial words to the 
meeting, reminding them, by the bye, of what is said in 
Hosea iii. 4, 5*, they partly began to weep and partly to 


sob, in which condition they took their leave 


doings. 


* “For the children of Israel shall abide many days 
without a king, and without a prince, and without a 
sacrifice, and without an image, and without an ephod, 
and without teraphim. 
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“But, some days afterwards, 


be ng for acopy of what I had read to them, whic 


mewhat akin to the above, I 


thro h Southeri 
the Ye 


d 

-2 
(8vo. pp. 366., Lond. 
I have it from the 


India, Egypt, and Palestine i 
1821 
1823 
is ihe rary Garr tle 


ita 


ed to be the des 


“The black Jews are suppos 





roselytes made to Judaism on the first settlements of 

\ Jev 1 tl untry; but nothing certain seems 
to be k neerning them; they still exist in larg 
numbers a ubar coast. From th 


the Mal 





rt 
to the Church; and t 

















svnag 

Mr. | xr to the Syrians, I had 

g and int ation W Moses, in th 

Portu lar h, fortu » 3 r- 
s littl t he told me was, t I 

Jews, tl ] ho had s 1 the Sacred Writ 8 

A th l hapter f Is t related to the 

Me that t 1 ints given of J sus of Nazareth 
xactly correspond with tl lescription of him give 
t it that there is one mat 1 point in wh 

I .% h is, that having publ red He came 
t the law of Moses, He 1 S$ permitted | 

followers to dispense with the rite umcision, and to 

inge t iv of the Sabbath, —acts which positivels 

law of Moses; and such, therefore, as th 

true Messiah would never have allowed. This was, h 
lid, tl mmon nion of the Jews; but he admitte 

that, for his ov part, tl ndeniable « for f Jesus 

pred Messiah, the long and sper- 

ls r f the J es returning 

I nations tow seemil cone 

mity v tin | t t pl f 

) \ ull mbined to , into an 

riba tat rment. t ed — but 

the i chan holy S th- 

ay He wed t total confusion of tribes, so that, if 

Messiah were vet tocome, He could not be known to be of 

tribe of Judah, unless bya miracle. Still he thought 

God w | perhaps vouchsafe a miracle to restore the iden- 

ty imilies and tribes, and that this was a general belief 

r his brethren. He savs he has read the New Tes- 


thinks it a 
been true, 
it so many thousands of Israelites, living 


most excellent 
how was it 


and 
ounts had 


tament with attention, 
it if its ac 


miracles therein rel 


punish the 
} 


ited, could yet refuse to believ 
1 Messiah with 


supposer 





purposely abstained from recapitulating on argu- 
ts usually employed against what Moses phati 
iced, as they are well known to every C or stian of 


mon intelligence, who has at all studied the Sammi 


lis own belief; but I thought it might not be unin- 
teresting to know from the fountain he ad what the Jews | 
think and say for themselves; and Moses is really a fair 
specimen of the most liberal among them.” 


The second error I have to correct is, that the 
piece of wood now ke “pt in the Zealand Society's 
Museum is inscribed 1NAZARREXIVDE, the letters 
inverted, and to be read from left to right, as if 
they were types composed for printing. It was 


* Afterward shall the children of Israel return and seck 
the Lorn their God, and David their king: and s shall fear 
the Lorp and His goodness in the latter days.” 





they sent one of theirs to 
make free 
still to add a transcript from : ie ofa Tow 
2, by a Field-Officer of Cavalry 


Hatchard and Son). 
for 1823 


-endants of 





witnesses 


death? I 


cian; 


tary and Civil) of O. Cromwell, 12mo., London, 


supposed to be the remainder of a Romish crucifix 

cted by the Portuguese before the year 1662 
when Cranganore was taken from them by the 
Dutch. The manner in which the letters are 
placed makes us surmise that the Roman Catholic 
priests hit upon this invention as re likely to 
attract the Hebrew-reading eyes of their Jewish 
Malabar subjects. 

I dare say Dr. Topp will be pleased to hear 
that there exists a Portucuese pamphlet, 15 pages 
in 4to., containing an account about Jews 
who, having left Amsterdam in November, 1685, 
had been on the continent of Cochim from No- 
vember the 21st to November the 25th, 1686, and 
had been received and treated there in a very 
kind and solemn way. ‘This happened under 
Commander Vosburge. The title 
Judeos d. Cor him, mandadas por Mosseh Pr reyra 


some 


Notisias dos 


d Pai a, Ac wa Custa s imprimirao. Em Am- 
sterdam, Estampado em caza de Vry Levy em 9 
le Ilul, 5447 (being our year 1687). Preceded 


by the r of Ishack Aboab. 


mpr wmatu 


Though small, this little book gives much in- 
formation regarding the Cochim Jews of that 





time, as for instance, — 
rhe situation of both the place of abode and the Sy- 
na Ll A List of the H rae paren : The Condition 
of t ! le at that Period; The number of Families in 
sundry quarter the Town; Their History, Religious 
( ) if nal i irned Men « or Chachams; A Trans- 
] Privilege accorded by Cheram Perimal 
plies to about 50 Questions, concerning 
with their opinions and conduct in the 
case of the fan s In postor or false Messiah, Sabathai 
Sevi: of whom they know nothing else but that, at the 





1@ V ! id to be 
Cochim had received his 
them had shown any 
fterwards, they had b 
iat Sevi had suffered himself to be made Turk.” 

See A. 's Gravezande, in the Zealand Society's 
Works, vi. p. 524. and note (11.). 

As an appendix I, inquiringly, copy the follow- 
ing from the Literary Gazette for 1832, p. 733.:— 

“ The Jews.—It is stated in the Anglo-Germa ic Ad- 
(but we know not if on sufficient authority, or 
merely a rumour picked up from an eastern (!) attendant 
it Leipsic fair), that me descendants of the lot ten tribes 
of Israel are to be found in Li Bucharia. They are said to 
amount to ten millions, ‘to speak the language of Thibet, 
to observe the rite of circumcision, to keep the Kipour, 
and to have readers and elders like the original Jewish 
peopie. 


Messiah, the Commander of 
portrait, to which no one of 
pect, and that, not very long 
informed by way of Mecca 











rertiser 





J. UH. van Lennep. 
Zeyst, near Utrecht, 
Oct. 29, 1859. 


TITLES CROMWELL. 

(2™ S. vii. 476. 518.5 viii. 382.) 
At the end of a small work, The Perfect Politi- 
or a full View of the Life and Actions ( Mili- 


CONFERRED BY OLIVER 








1660, we have the following “Catalogue of 
Honours conferr'd on several Persons by Oliver 
Cromwell, Lord Protector, in the time of his 
Government” : — 
“ Flis Privie Council. 

Henry Lawrence, Lord President. 

Lieut.-Gen. Fleetwood, 

Major-Gen Lambert. 

Philip Lord Lisle. 

Nathaniel Fiennes, Commissioner of the Great Seal. 

John Desbrow ta 

: . Generals-at-Sea. 

Edward Mountague, § “°° a-See 

Sir Gilbert Pickering. 

Sir Charles Wolsley. 

Col. William Sydenham. | 

Edmund Earl of Mulgrave. 

Walter Strickland, Esq. 

Philip Skippon, Major-Gen. 

Col. Philip Jones 

Richard Major, Esquife. 

Francis Rouse, Esquire. 

John Thurloe, Secretary of State. 

The Members of the other House, alias House of Lords, 

1. Lord Richard Cromwel. 
2. Lord Henry Cromwel, Deputy of Ireland. 
3. Nathaniel Fiennes,) Commissioners of the Great 
John Lisle, § Seal. | 
. Henry Lawrence, President of the Privie Council. 
. Charles Fleetwood, Lieut.-Gen. of the Armie. | 
. Robert Earl of Warwick. | 
Edmund Earl of Mulgrave. | 
% Edward Earl of Manchester. 
). William Lord Viscount Say and Seal. 


l. Philip Lord Viscount Lisle | 
2. Charles Lord Viscount Howard. 
8. Philip Lord Wharton. 
t. Thomas Lord Faulconbridge. 

» George Lord Evers. | 
16. John Claypole, Esq. | 
17. John Desbrow, 
18. Edward Montague, § 
19. Bulstrode Whitlock, } Commissioners of the Trea- 
20. William Sydenham, § — sury. 
21, Sir Charles Wolsley. 
22. Sir Gilbert Pickering. 
23. Walter Strickland, Esquire. 
24. Philip Skippon, Esq'. 

» Francis Rous, Esq". 
26. John Jones, Esq’. 
27. Sir William Strickland, } 
28. John Fiennes, Esq". 
29. Sir Francis Russel. 
30. Sir Thomas Honywood. 
31, Sir Arthur Haslerigge. 
32. Sir John Hobart. 
33. Sir Richard Onslow. 
34. Sir Gilbert Gerrard. 
35. Sir William Roberts. 


56. John Glyn, —- . ‘ | 
56. John Glyn ’ Chief Justices of both Benches. | 
} 


Generals at Sea. 
] 
| 


37. Oliver St. John, § 
88. William Pierrepoint, Esquire. 

39. John Crew, Esq". | 
40, Alexander Popham, Esq’. 
41. Philip Jones, Esq'. 

2. Sir Christopher Packe. 

13. Sir Robert Tichborn. . ¥ 
44. Edm. Whalley, Com. Gen. 

15. Sir John Barkstead, Lieut. of the Tower. 
46. Sir Tho. Pride. 

17, Sir George Fleetwood. 
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8. Sir John Huson. 
9. Richard Ingoldsby. 


50. James Berry, Esq’. 
51. William Goff, Esq". 


5 
oo 
5 
HY 


vo 


2. Thomas Cooper, Esq’. 
3. Edmund Thomas, Esq’. 
t. George Monke, Gen. in Scotland. 


55. David Earl of Cassils. 


6. Sir William Lockhart. 
7. Archibald Johnston of Wareston. 


58. William Steel, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 


6 


6 


th 


9. Roger Lord Broghill. 

0. Sir Matthew Tomlinson. 

William Lenthall, Master of the Rolls. 
Richard Hampden, Esq". 


we 


Commissioners of the Great Seal and their Officers. 


Nathaniel Fiennes. John Lisle. 
William Lenthal, Master of the Rolls. 
Officers atte nding. 
Henry Middleton, Serjeant-at-Arms, 
M*. Brown. Mr. Dove. 
Judges of both Benches. 
John Glyn, Lord Chief Justice. 
Peter Warburton, ) 
Richard Nudigate, § ‘ 
Oliver St. John, Lord Chief Justice, and 
Edward Atkins, 
Matthew Heale, }+Justices of the Common Pleas. 
Hugh Windh am, ) 
His Barons of the E-vrche quer. 


Justices of the Upper Bench. 


Robert Nicholas, John Parker, and 


Roger Hill. 
Serjeant-at- Law. 
Erasmus Earl, 
Attorney - Ge veral, 
Edmund Prideaux. 
Solicitor. 
William Ellis. 
Serjeants-at-law, called by him to the Barre. 

Richard Pepes, 25 January, 1653. 
Thomas Fletcher, 25 January, 1653. 
Matthew Hale, 25 January, 1653. 
William Steel, 9 February, 1653. 
John Maynard, 9 February, 1653. 
Richard Nudigate, 9 February, 1653. 
Thomas Twisden, 9 February, 1653. 
IIugh Windham, 9 February, 1653, 
Unton Crook, 21 June, 1654. 
John Parker, 21 of June, 1654. 
Roger Hill, 28 of June, 1654. 
William Shepard, 25 October, 1656. 
John Fountain, 27 November, 1656. 


Viscounts. 


Charles Howard of Glisland in Cumberland, created 
Baron Glisland, and Lord Viscount Howard of Morpeth, 


e 20th of July, 1657. 
Baronets. 


John Read, Esq., of Bocket Hall, in Hertfordshire, 


created Baronet the 25 of June, 1656. 


John Claypole, Esq., created Baronet the 16 of July, 


Des 


Thomas Chamberlayn, of Wickham, Esq., made & 


| Baronet the 6th of October, 1657. 
Thomas Beaumont, of Staughton-Grange, in Leices- 
tershire, Esq, created March 5, 1657. 
John Twisleton, Esq., of Horesman’s Place, in Dartford, 
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in the county of Kent, created Baronet of the same, 
March 24, 1657. 

Henry Ingoldsby, Esq., created 31 of March, 1658. 

Henry Wright, of Dagenhams, in Essex, Esq., created 
Baronet March 31, 1658. 

Edmund Danch, Esquire, of East Wittenham, in Berk- 
shire, created Baron ot the same place, April 26, 1658. 

Griffith Williams, Esq., of Carnarvon, made a Baronet 
the 28 of May, 1658. 

Knights, when and where made. 

Sir Thomas Viner, Lord Mayor of London, at Grocers’ 
Hall, Feb. 8, 16538. 

Sir John Copleston, at White Hall, June 1, 1655. 

Sir John Reynolds, at White Hall, June 11, 1655. 

Sir Christopher Pack, Lord Mayor of London, at 
Whitehall, Septemb. 20, 1655. 

Sir Thomas Pride, at Whitehall, Jan. 17, 1655. 

Sir John Barkstead, at Whitehall, Jan. 19, 1655. 

Sir Richard Combe, at Whitehall, Aug. 1656. 

Sir John Dethick, Lord Mayor of London, at Whitehall, 
Sept. 15, 1696. 

Sir George Fleetwood, of Bucks, 

Sir William Lockhart, at Whitehall, Dec. 10. 

Sir James Calthrop, of Suffolk. 

Sir Robert Tichborn, Lord Mayor of London, and Sir 
Lislebone Long, Recorder, December 15. 

Sir dames Whitlock, at Whitehall, January 6. 

Sir Thomas Dickeson, of York, March 3, 1656. 

Sir Richard Stainer, at Whitehall, June 11, 1657. 

Sir John Claypole, Baronef, at Whitehall, July 16, 





Sir William Wheeler, at Hampton Court, Aug. 26, 
1657. | 
Sir Edward Ward, of Norfolk, at Whitehall, No- 
vember 2. 


Sir Thomas Andrews, Alderman of London, at White- 
hall, November 14. 
Sir Thomas Foot, Alderman r 
Sir Thomas Atkin, Alderman } Dec. 5. 
Sir John Huson, Colonel 
Sir James Drax, at White Hall, Jan. 6 
Sir Henry Pickering ) ,,-,. ; 
‘ir Philip Twisleton § Whitehall, Feb, 1. 
‘ir John Lenthal, at Whitehall, March 9. 
ir John Ireton, Alderman of London. 
ir Henry Jones, at Hampton Court, July 17, 
“ Sic transit Gloria Mundi.” 


LHe 


TP 


658." 
H. E. | 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE, 

(2 S. viii. 291.) 

Eighteen years have elapsed since I first saw 

the words, “* Sator arepo tenet opera rotas,” which 

were presented to me, as a “crux,” by a member 

of the University of Cambridge. I believe the | 

translation (if any) to be, “ The sower holds the | 
wheels; the sower holds the works.” I was informed 
that “tenet” is to be fvice introduced, in render- 
ing the passage into English. I have consulted 
Riddle’s Latin and English Dictionary, and cannot 
find therein “arepo” as a word, nor can I find 
: arepus” or “ arepum,” of either of which words 

it might be considered the ablative case. “ Re- | 
pus” or “repum” does not exist in the Latin 
language, as far as my limited experience serves. 
I believe that “ arepo” is “ opera” reversed, and 


that the word has been introduced merely to 
“ square the circle.” I need not say that I shall 
be very glad to see in print a satisfactory solution 
of what has hitherto been unintelligible to me. 
Another example of squaring the circle is given 
in the words “ Silo princeps fecit,” which is 
doubtless familiar to many of your readers. 
Muto Quaprata Rortunpts. 





Perhaps the following may throw some light on 
this question. H. B. 

Five letters squared, and reading not only forwards 
and backwards, but upwards and downwards, are certainly 
a great “fact accomplished.” The artist, it is clear, was 
not only ingenious, but sly. ‘There is an apparent difli- 
culty, only apparent, in the second line, anEPo, which is 
not a Latin word; and though it may be resolved into 
either “& repo,” or “ are po,” or “are po” (taking “po,” as 
once it stood, for populo), neither of these is a very satis- 
factory solution. In order, then, to get at the “true 
interpretation,” I shall beg leave, in the first place, to 
deploy our solid square, and draw it out in line. It will 
then stand thus; — 

“ Sator arepo tenet opera rotas ;” 
which I take to be two interrogatives : — 
“ Sat orare poten’? et opera rotas?” 

For the interpretation whereof it must be premised that I 
view “sat,” not in its ordinary import, sufficiently, but in 
its occasional signification of well, properly (“non sat 


| scio,” Ido not well know; “non satis intelligebam,” I 


did not properly understand); while “ poten’” we take 
for potesne (as vin’, scin’, for visne, scisne). Moreover in 
the second half of the line we take the * et” to be the et 
admirantis or indignantis, which often commences a ques- 
tion (“Et vos acta Cwsaris defenditis?” “Et causam 
dicit Sextius de vi?”): “Opera” we understand in its 
medieval sense of Church Services (“ Opus Dei, sacra li- 
turgia”’), and “rotas” in its mediwval sense of gabbling 
(* Rotare, Effutire celeri et incurioso sermone . . . * Quas- 
dam resonantium sermunculorum taureas rotant’”). The 
whole passage, then, may be viewed as an expostulation 
addressed to some ecclesiastical personage, possibly to the 
unconscious minister (in 1614) of the identical church 
where the inscription was fastened against a pew; and its 
literal signification will be — 
“Canst thou pray aright? and gabblest thou the 
Services? _ 





In other words, — 

“(Can that be a proper way of offering prayer, and you 
rattling on at such a rate?” or, “ How can you pray 
aright, when you thus gabble the Services?’ 

I must not conclude without offering a farther sug- 
gestion. The square now before us, 5x5, has this pecu- 
liarity, that, after a fashion, it contains in itself a date; 
namely, the same date that stands above it, 1614. Of the 
five-and-twenty letters composing the square, twelve are 
vowels, and thirteen are consonants. Taking, as it stood 
in medieval times, the numerical value of all these 
letters, that is, S as 7, A as 500, &c., the total would be 
1908, which is far too high. But take the consonants 
only. S occurs twice, T four times, R four times, P twice, 
N once. What, in medieval days, were their numerical 
values? 

“Ebdomade specie S suscipit ordine septe 

“T quoque centenos et sexraginta tenebit.” 

“ Octoginta facit namerum que dicitur hee R.” 

“P similem cum G numerum monstratur habere.” 

(*G. autem 400 designat.”’) 
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“N nonaginta capit, que sic caput esse videtur.” 
Du Cange. 


That is, S = 7, T = 160, R = 80, P = 400, N = 90. 
28 7x2= 14 
4T=100 x 4= 640 
4R S80 x 4= $320 
2P=400 x2 800 
N= 90x1l= 90 
Total - - 1864 


This last total, 1864, is still above the mark; but stay. 
poresNe being excludéd as not squaring, and POTEN’ in- 
troduced instead, we get one £ the less. What is the 
numerical value of E? 

“ E quoque ducentos et quinguaginta tenebit ” (250). 

Du Cange (1733). 

From 1864, then, deduct 250 for the E left out, and the 
remainder is just 1614 — the very date required, as it is 
seen topping the diagram itself. 

With regard to the two letters which flank the square, 
E and R, these might be taken, were the date twelve 
years earlier, as standing for Her sometime Majesty of 
glorious memory, Elizabetha Regina. Possibly the Vv are 
the initials of some Rev. E—— R——, then officiating in 
the church of Great Gidding, who little dreamed that, in 
permittir in ingenious device to be put up against one 
of the pews, he was bequeathing to posterity a covert 
memorial of his own bad reading. 

It must be confessed that, with respect to its latinity, 
the style of this inscription is somewhat constrained — 
hardly sufficiently fluent. But surely the marvel is, that 
the composer should have succeeded in connecting any 
meaning whatever with a verbal complication, of which 
the mere mechanical construction must have cost him so 
much time and trouble ht to add that a friend 
is disposed to view AREPO as a cognomen, and would 
“ender the passage thus: 





“ The sower Arepo holds the wheels in his work.’ 


To your readers I leave the decision. 





SUPERNATURALS AT THE BATTLES OF CLAYIJO 
AND PRAGUI 
(2"¢ §. viii. 171.) 

I do not know which is the best account of St. 
James's support to the Spaniards at the battle of 
Clavijo, but presume that none is better than 
Mariana’s. The battle was fought in the year 
844. At the end of the first day the Spaniards 
had the worst of it. In the night St. James ap- 
peared to King Ramirez and promised his support 
on the morrow. The king told his vision to the 
troops, and gave the signal for fighting. They 
— furiously and shook the Moors : — 

“El apostel Santiago fu visto en un cavallo blanco, y 
con una var nde ra blanc 1, y en medio della una Cruz roxa, 
que capitaneava nuestra gente. Con su vista crecieron a 
los nuestr las fuerzas; los Barbar 
mayados, se pusieron en huida Executaron los Cris- 
tianos el aleance; degollaron sesenta mil moros.” 


le todo punto des- 


A vow of King Ramirez is then stated, and 
certain charges on land set out, ca. -- 

“ Ajiadieron otrosi en esto voto que para siempre, 
quando los despojos de los enemigos se repartiesen San- 


tiago se contasse por ur soldado de a cavallo, y levasse gy 
parte. Pero este con el tiempo se ha desusado.”— Marj 
ana, Historia de Espana, lib. vii. c. 13. Madrid, 1679, 
i. 276. 


Mrs. Jameson (Sacred and Legendary Art, p. 
139.) gives 903 as the date of the battle. I do 
not know on what authority. 


“ Mais de toutes les merveilles arrivées en ce te mps-la, 
il n’y en eut point de plus memorable par ses suites, qué 
celle que je vais raconter, et qui précéda immediatement 
la battaille de Prague. La nuit avant ce fameux combat, 
quelques soldats hérétiques de garde a la porte de rEgli $ 
Metropolitaine, s’etant apperetis qu'il y 7 aroissvit une lu- 
miere extraordinaire, eurent la curiosité d’examiner par 
les fentes de la porte ce que s’y passoit. L’Eglise leur 
parut toute en feu; et deja ils alloient sonner l’alarme, 
pour appeller du secours, lorsqu’un nouveau spectacl 
soffrit a leurs y« ux, et leur fit connoitre, que ce feu qu’ils 
appercevoient, n’avoit rien de la nature des feux ordi- 
naires, 

“C'etoit trois hommes respectables et tout resplen- 
dissans de gloire, dont l'un revetu d’un surplis, et d'un 
robe longue, etoit habillé comme le font les chanoines 
Prague: ces trois premieres furent joints & heure mém 
par trois autres personnes également eclatantes de lu- 
miere. Tous six apres avoir conferé quelque tems ¢ 
semble, se separerent et disparurent aux yeux des sol- 
dats, qui frappés d’un spectacle si marveilleux, et si 
effrayant tout ensemble, abandonnerent leur poste e 
allerent répandre dans toute la ville la nouvelle de ce 
qui etoit arrivé. Le bruit passa bientot dans |’armé 


Protestante, campe & un quart de lieu de Prague 





de-la, par le moyen de quelques deserteurs, dans celle 

catholiques, 4 n’en etoit pas fort éloignée. Tous rai- 
sonn¢ a sur le prodige. Les Protestans n‘en auguroient 
rien de favorable pa ur eux. Les Catholiques, au con- 


le | 


traire, cruerent y découvrir une preuve certaine « 
des bien heureux Patrons de la Boheme, 

er du Saint Martyr Jean Nepomucene, que les 
soldats avoient distingué dans l’apparition.” — Marne, (p. 
151 Vie de S. Jean Nepomucene, Paris, 1741, 12mo. pp 


2RN 








part 


It is strange that the saint appeared to heretic 
soldiers, and that they knew him. As his mar- 
tyrdom took — on the eve of the Ascension, 
1383, “ the battle of Prague on the 8th No- 
vember, 1620, they could hardly have any personal 
cosets fone e of him. Firzuorxiss. 


Garrick Club. 


Replies to Minor Queries, 


The Jews’ Spring Gardens (1" S. ii. 463.) — 
So long ago as 1850 an inquiry y was mi oe te in your 
pages for the Jews’ Spring Gardens at Mile End. 
No information on that head has, I believe, yet 
been given. IHlaving occasion to refer to an old 
map of the parish of Stebonheath, anno 1702, in 
my possession, I find “The Spring Garden’ 
marked. Its site was a short distance from the 
Mile End Road, on the south side, and its east 
side abutted upon “ Broome’s Lane,” since called 
Globe Lane. On the mee. side of the road, 
but a little farther eastward, is “ Wright’s Lane,” 

| identical with the modern W hite Horse Lane. 
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The conclusion that this was the “ Spring Garden” 
alluded to in the advertisement quoted from the 
Postboy, is strengthened by the fact of an ad- 
joining house being marked in the map as “ Cap- 
tain Bendall’s,” the reference in the advertisement 
being also to “ Captain Bendal, Mile End.” I 
remember an old house close by the spot herein 
indicated being called “ Spring Garden Cottage.” 
It may be standing to this day. 

ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


Seals of Officers who perishec d in Affy hanistan 
(2™ S. viii. 289.) — In common, I have no doubt, 
with many of your readers, I was much interested 
in this paragraph in “ N. & Q.,” and trust that 
we shall hear that Mr. Bayxey has had the satis- 
faction of returning to their friends these relics, 
which they must greatly prize. 

I wish now to relate an incident of the Crimean 
war, which I believe has never appeared in print. 
Lieut. Sparke, son of the Rev. J. H. Sparke, 
Canon of Ely, perished in the disastrous cavalry 
charge at Balaklava. Some months afterwards, 
his signet ring, with the family crest and motto — 
“Scintilla fit ignis” —was restored to his family 
by some generous Russian, who had purchased it 
from the person who had despoiled the dead of it. 
I believe it was returned through the British am- 
bassador at Stockholm or Copenhagen —the na- 
tions being still at war. 

Such amenities were all too rare during that 
contest. I wish I could record the name of th 
person who did this act of thous htful and Chris- 
tian courtesy. . G. R. 


Mrs. Myddelton (2™ §., viii. 377.) —Mr. Stei- 


MAN is informed that there is a good portrait of 


Mrs. Myddelton in the possession of Colonel 
Myddleton Biddulph, Chark Castle, Denbigh- 
shire. Nix. 

Besides the pictures at Hampton Court and Al- 
thorpe House, co. Northampton, there are or wer 
portraits of this lady in the gallery at Windsor 
Castle, and a whole-length by Lely in Kingston 
House, ad There was also a miniature of her 
by Petitot at Strawberry Hill. Ci. Horrer. 

What sort of Animal was the Buel (24 S, 
viii. 400.) —In Hampshire, some years ago, a bull 
was always called a bugle, and I believe the term 
is still in use. In old French we meet with the 
word dugle, meaning a wild ox. The word is also 
met with in the Bible, translation of 1578 : — 


a ne hart, { the 1 , and the Augle, and t 
wild "De uteronomy, xiv, 5 
In th modern translation the word fal -deei 


is substituted. Iam not a Hebrew scholar, and 
cannot therefore decide on the correctness of the 
translation, but assuming the translation of 1578 
to be a good one, I think that “ wild ox” would 
be a more correct rendering than “ fallow-deer.” 
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For the etymology of the word we must go to 
the French, where we find beugler, to bellow. 
The word buffle, Fr. beuffle, Germ. buffel, meaning 
a buffalo, is | think cognate to bugle. J. A. Pn. 


Bugle was an old French term for horned 
cattle. “S'est dit autrefois pour Beuf.”"—Bes- 
cherelle. ‘This writer derives bugle from the 
Celtic “ bu, beuf;” but it seems to be more im- 
mediately connected with the L. buculus. Cf. the 
old Fr. words “ buglement,” —a lowing or bel- 
lowing, and “ bugler,” to low, or bellow. These 
are now “ beuglement, Cri du taureau, du beeuf, et 
de la vache,” and “ beugler (Lat. barb. buculare), 
which “ ne se dit proprement que du cri du tau- 
reau, du beeuf, et de la vache.” 

So various are the animals of the ox kind, 
which the terms bugle, boogle hav e been applied 
in England, that it is to be feared some difficulty 
will be found in identifying the class peculiar to 
the I. of Wight by its name alone. “ A literary 
friend in England remarks that this [Bugil, Bu- 
gill] is‘abull’s horn. Bugle and Bull, he adds, 
‘are inflections of the same word ; and in Hamp- 
shire, at Newport, Fareham, and other towns, the 
Bug Inn exhibits the sign of a terrific Bull.’ 
Phillips, indeed, defines Bugle, ‘a sort of wild 
ox’; and Huloet, ‘ Buffe, bugle, or wilde oxe.” 
Jamieson, Supplement, on Bugil. Tuomas Boys. 

The Contraction “i.” (2°* §, viii. 374.) — Mr. 
Joun Goucu Nicnors appears to desire examples 
of i. for i.e. In his Guide into the Tongues, Min- 
sheu gives such examples in every column. ‘Thus, 
he writes, — 






“ Arriictive, ¢. full of atiliction.” 


“A BARLEY bronne gentleman, i, a gent. (although rich) 
yet lives with barley bread.” 
«A Cincuir .... Gr. mepiodos, & wep, i. circum, et 





S, i. Via. 
And so we might go on to his last examples 
under Zong, “d Gr. Zev}, ¢. cingulum.” 
~ James Rawson. 
“* The Royal Slave” (2™ S. viii. 207. 317.) — 
The first edition of this play, “Oxford, printed by 
William Turner for Thomas Robinson, 1639,” 
ito., is now before me. It has a “ Prologue” and 
an “Epilogue” “to the King and Que ne;” a 
“ Prologue” and an “ Epilogue” “ to the Univer- 
sity ;” and a “ Prologue” and an ‘ ‘E Dpilogue” “to 
their Majesties at Hampton-C ourt.” It does not 
contain the names of the performers. A second 
edition was printed at London in 1640, also in 
ito., and a third in the collected edition of Cart- 
es Come dic s, Tre gi- Come die s, U it} othe r 
Poems, small 8vo. 1651. No names of performers 
are given in « ither of the latter editions. 
Epwarp F. Rimpacrr. 


Villeins qa” S. viii. 360.) — By a charter of 


William L., if any servants or villeins lived with- 
out claim of their lords for a year and a day, in 
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city, town, or camp, they and their posterity for 
should be free. Some villeins of Cossey 
sued, 1312, for leaving their lord’s manor, suc- 
cessfully pleaded this charter. (Blomefield’s Nor 
Jolk, vol. ii. 409. 8vo0. edit. Cossey.) The twofold 
aim of this charter shows the policy from which 


ever 


William never swerved, and the good fruit of 


which much overbalanced the partial evil. It 
must have considerably affected villenage. 
F.C. B 


Portioner (2 §. viii. 398.) — Portioner is said 


in Bell's Dictionary and Digest of the Law of 


Scotland to be “ the proprietor of a small feu or 
piece of land;” but this explanation is not satis- 
factory. ‘The proper meaning of the word is 
most probably that given by Dr. Jamieson in his 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language, “ One who 
possesses part of a property which has been ori- 
ginally divided among co-heirs.” G. 


Spontoon (2™ S. vi. 329. 421.; vii. 464.) — 
Some time since an inquiry was made in “N. & 
Q.” respecting this weapon. Among the arms in 
the museum at Sandhurst College is one thus 
labelled : “ Spontoon, carried by an officer, dis- 
continued in 1787.” GILBERT. 

Guildford. 

[A reference to “ N. & Q.” (24 S, vii. 464.) will show 
that the spontoon was laid aside by the “Guards” in 
1786.—Ep. “N. & Q.” 


Stratford Family (2™ S. viii. 376.)—In reply 
to T. Nicnorson, I beg to say the Irish branch 
of the family trace lineal descent from the time of 
Alfred. The Robert he mentions, who settled in 
Ireland in 1660, was a younger member of the 
family of Merevile, in the co. Warwick, who 
were sheriffs and knights of the shire in temp. 
Hen. II. and Edw. Il. Nicholas was a member 
in six successive parliaments of Edw. III. Robert 
in two, in the same reign. John was Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the same reign; he was prime 
minister during the king’s absence in France in 
1340. The county of Warwick was represented 
by this family in the reigns of Richard II., Ed- 
ward VI., Charles II., James IL, William and 
Mary, and Anne, 

I am sorry 1 cannot say for what the arms were 
granted. De W——. 

P.S. I have got a curious proclamation of 
Charles I., signed by Juxon, &e., 1630, regarding 
tithes in Ireland belonging to some early mem- 
ber of the Irish family, to the father of Robert of 
1660, I think for different reasons. I will send a 
copy of it to the Editor of “N. & Q.,” as I think 
it would interest its readers. 

George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh (2"* S. 
viii. 11, 389.) — Very little seems to be known re- 
specting the family or early life of this prelate. 


Notices respecting him will be found in Bishop: 
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Mant's JTistory of the Church of Ireland (vol. i, 
pp. 108. 114. 124. 138. 175.); also in King's 
Church History of Ireland (pp. 680. 694. 713.) 
Collins’s Peerage (vi. 144.) mentions that Gerald, 
Earl of Kildare, caused George Cromer, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, to be appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, July 5, 1532. He is said to 
have been a person “of great gravity, learning, 
and sweet demeanour.” According to Bishop 
Mant (i. 175.), he died March 15, and not March 
16, 1543, as stated by ae Vee ; Oe G4 


James Thomson's Marriage (2" S. viii. 50. 239.) 
— The matrimonial ties of the poet Thomson 
having been noticed, I was turning over the leaves 
of my adversaria a day or two ago, and happened 
to meet with the following extract, which may 
elucidate the inquiry : — 

“ Thomson, the poet, was married, and his wife lived 
with him at Richmond; but he kept her secluded from 
his friends, and she appeared rather as a housekeeper.”— 
See Records of my Life, by John Taylor, in 2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1832; vol. i. pp. 186-7. 

I have not the work to refer to, and I am almost 
inclined to think there may be some mistake in 
the matter; but if this should meet the eye of 
your valued correspondent Mr. Botton Corney, 
I conceive he, being so well acquainted with every 
thing relating to Thomson, might speak decisively 
on this point. 2% 


Notes on Trees and Flowers (1* S. xi. 460.) — 
I should like to know the botanical name of the 
Herbe d Or of Breton legends. Souvestre calls it 
“ Le Selage des anciens, que l'on croit étre le Cam- 
phorate, plante appartenant 2 la quatorziéme 
classe des végétaux (Didynamie).” Ot course this 
does not refer to the Selago of Linnzus, nor can 
it be Lycopodium clavatum. The subject is far- 
ther mystified by finding it in Alberti’s Dict. (a 
valuable aid in cases of obscure French), de- 
scribed as Helianthemum, and as bearing a spike 
of flowers; the Italian name, Panacea chironia. 
Alberti (ed. 1796) also has “ Canforata,” a plant 
common in Provence and Languedoc, much used 
medicinally. The legendary directions for gather- 
ing the Herbe d'Or are evidently Druidical. 
F. C. B. 
Muffled Peal on Innocents’ Day (1* S. xi. 8.5 
2™ S, vii. 245. 306.)—It is still customary to ring 
a half-muffled peal on the morning of this day at 
St. John's church, Glastonbury, and a similar peal 
on the burial of either of the ringers. J.G. L. B. 


Scarenge r’s Daughte r (2' ' Ss. Vili. 380 ) = Al- 
though the queries on this subject were partially 
answered in your last, I]. J. D. may be inte ested 
in the following extract from a work in my pos- 
session. The book is intitled Nicolai Sanderi de 
Origine ac Progressu Schismatis Anglicani, printed 
at Ingoldstadt, by Wolfgang in 1588. At the end 
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of this book is a “ Diarium Rerum gestarum in 
YTurri Londinensi,” and on the 10th December, 
1580, I find the following entry : — 

“Thomas Cotamus et Lucas Kirbeus presbyteri, Scau- 
ingeri filiam ad unam horam et amplius passi; ex quo 
prior copiosum sanguinem e naribus emisit.” 

On the Ist September, 1582 : — 

« Joannes Getterus Scauingeri filia cruciatus est.” 


Although numerous other cases of torture are 


mentioned, these three are the only instances of 


the application of “the Scavenger’s Daughter.” 
C. Le Porr Kennepy. 
St. Albans. 


Kentish Longtails (2°* §. viii. 377.) —It was 
the inhabitants of Strode (or as some say a village 
in Dorsetshire) who were thus elegantly adorned. 

Peter Pindar, in one of his anti-Georgian pro- 
= * tells us that — 

s Becket, that good saint, sublimely rode 

" Hee iless of insult through the town of Strode,” 
some wag, with more malice than wit, however, 
“cut his horse’s tail so flowing to the stump.” 
Whereupon the saint waxed wroth, and bestowed 
upon that most unpolite and sacrilegious people 
so potent a malediction that from that time to 
this: — 
re born with horses’ tails.” 

It would have done Lord Monboddo’s heart 
good to have seen a few specimens of these “ tail- 
pieced” gentry ; but Peter’s memory failed him 
here, for if we turn to the Golden Legend, we find 
that it was St. Augustine who arrived at a certain 
town inhabited by wicked people — 

“Who’ (to quote the words of the quaint original) “ re- 
fused hys doctryne and prechyng uterly, and drof hym 
out of the towne, castyng on hym the tayles of thornback, 
or lyke fysshes ; wheretore he besought the Almyghty God 
to shewe hys jugement on them; and God sent to them a 
shamefull token; for the chyldren that were born after 
in the place, had tayles; as it is sayd, tyll they had re- 
pented them. It is said comynly that this fyll at Strode 
im Kente ; but bly be Gode, at thys daye is no such 


deformy te. 


* The men of Strode a 


ssed 






JUPITER JUVENAL. 

Your correspondent Forxesrone will find an 
amusing account of the Kentish men who were 
represented having tails, and which was very 
generally believed by foreign nations, in Lam- 
barde’s History of Kent (1570). He says, quote 


ing — 





_“Polydore Vergil (handling that hot contention between 
Ring He: nrie the seconde and Thomas Becket) saith, that 
Beck ing at the length reputed fi e ki enimie) 
began te be so comm aly neglected, contemned, and 
hated, that when as it happened him upon a time to come 
to Stroude, the inhabitants thereabouts (being d ous to 
a that good father) sticked not to cut the taile from 
/ on which he roade, binding themselves thereby 


lam sorry I cannot give a more definite reference, 


but | quote trom memory. 
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with a perpetual reproach: For afterward (by the will 
of God) it so happened, that every one which came of 
that kinred of men which had plaied that né aughty pranke, 
were borne with tailes, even as brute beasts bee,” &c. &c. 
CoLuMBus. 

Old Print (2" S. vii. 

“ Die Jesuiten gaben nihmlich auf 1654 einen Kalendar 
heraus, dem ein Kupferstich beigefiigt ist, welcher die 
Niederlage den Jansenisten darstellt. Der Pabst sitz in 
der Mitte; iiber ihm schwebt die Taube; er hért auf die 
Worte der Religion und iibergiebt der gcistlichen 
walt, welche, einer Minerva oder Roma gleichend, mit 
Helm und Schliisseln ihm zur Seite steht, das flammende 


157.) — 


Ge- 


Strafeschwert. Der Kénig thront von dem wie eine 
sonnestrahlenden, gittlichen Eifer und der Eintracht 
umgeben, welche einen Biindel Pfeile hilt; zu seinen 
Fussen betet die Frimmigckeit. Er zeigt der mit dem 


weltlichen Schwerte bewaffneten Gerechtigzkeit die Feinde 
an, welche schon fliehen, die Dummheit mit Eselsohren, 
den HKetrug, welchem die Maske entfillt, Jansen, in 
bischiflichem Gewande, aber mit Satansfliigeln. Der 
Irrthum hiilt sich die Augen zu gegen das ihm vorgehal- 


tene Buch, gegen die Wahrheit der Schrift. Die Jan- 
senisten, wohl Portraits, besonders die Nonne mit der 
Brille, werden von dem leicht kenntlichen Calvin und 


den seinigen freundlich aufgenommen.” — Reuchlin, Ge- 


schichte von Port Royal, p. 615., Hamburg, 1839 
The retort of the Jansenists will be found in 
the next page. It istoo long to quote, but well 
worth reading. I think that in this, as in many 
other stages of the controversy, they had the ba- 
lance of wit on their side. H. B.C. 
UL. U. Club 


Bishop Gauden (2 S. viii. 400.) — I possess a 
copy of The Whole Duty of a Communicant, by 
the Right Rev. Father in God, John Gauden, late 
Lord Bishop of Exeter. It is the tenth edition, 
1707. ‘The imprimatur bears date, May 31, 1686. 
The Dedication is to “ The Lady Rich,” pp. 150. 

GILBERT. 

Guildford 


Walpurgis (2° S. viii. 270.) — Wachter trans- 
lates this name “ peregrinorum tutrix, a bergen, 
servare, et wall, peregrinus, alienus (wadlen, mi- 
grare, errare, vagari).” He gives from the like 
root. * dafridus, * peregrinorum assertor,’ a frie- 
i, tueri;” and waltrudis, “ peregrinis dilecta ; 

. 5. CHARNOCK. 
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Miscellaneous, 














| NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Great Pyramid: Why was it built? and Who built 
it? By John Taylor. (Longman & Co.) 

It possible, within the very limited space which 
we can devote to the subject, to convey to our r rs 
any 1 of tl ; s learning ling us 
speculation a Favor n his endea r to 
solve the int ) : “Why was the Great Py- 
ramid built?” and, “ Whe built iti ” His answer to the 
first is, that the Great Pyramid was built as tal l 
of length based upon the measure of the earth; while 

| the porphyry coffer in the king's chamber was preserved 
| as the standard of all measures of capacity ; and to tl 
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